Dewey

cruisers and torpedo-boats, Dewey gained an
intimate and detailed knowledge of the "New
Navy."

In November 1897, he was ordered to take
command of the Asiatic Squadron. Relations
with Spain were strained, but conservative
Americans did not believe that war was prob-
able, Dewey, however, resolved to take every
precaution. Before sailing he began an inten-
sive study of the Philippine Islands. Inquiring
into the supply of ammunition in his new com-
mand, he learned that the ships had not even a
peace allowance; further, that the cruiser which
was scheduled to take the ammunition to them
was under repair and not likely to be in commis-
sion for six months. By insistence and personal
application, he succeeded in getting one-half of
the necessary stores loaded at once on the little
Concord, with the assurance that the rest should
be expedited to Honolulu where it would be for-
warded by the cruiser Baltimore. As it hap-
pened, the latter ship reached him only forty-
eight hours before the message that war had
been declared.

He took over his new command in the harbor
of Nagasaki, Jan. 3, 1898. For two years he
had held the rank of commodore. In February
the ships proceeded to Hongkong, nearer to their
possible objective, and from then until April
there was constant drilling of the crews, as well
as docking and overhauling of ships and ma-
chinery. Knowing that the British in case of
war would, with strict neutrality, grant no har-
bor facilities, Dewey quietly improvised a base
at Mirs Bay, purchased two supply ships, and
contracted with the Chinese for the delivery of
coal, provisions, and general stores, as needed.
In Washington he had applied at the Office of
Naval Intelligence for information relating to Ma-
nila, but as our warships had not visited the lat-
ter for years, none was to be had While at
Hongkong, however, Dewey kept closely in touch
with O. F. Williams, the American consul at Ma-
nila, who sent valuable reports. It was seemingly
hazardous to operate against an enemy fleet in a
harbor that had great defensive possibilities,
supported by an army with land batteries, an
arsenal, and a large city. The British in Hong-
kong, though friendly to the American forces,
were frankly doubtful of the outcome, and at
the dobs betting odds heavily favored the Span-
ish. Dewey, however, had made every prepara-
tion, and wfcen, on Apr. 26, he received a cable-
gram that war had been declared he waited only
that Williams might arrive and then set his
coarse for Manila Bay, six hundred miles dis-
tant.
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When near his destination he reconnoitered
Subig Bay, where the Spanish Squadron had
made a brief visit a few days before. Finding
that they were not there, he steamed on to Ma-
nila Bay reducing his speed so that he might not
enter until about midnight. He had heard from
both the consul-general of Singapore and Wil-
liams that Boca Grande (the main entrance)
had been mined. Although on the American
ships there were fifty-three guns above four-
inch caliber to the Spaniards' thirty-one, and
1,743 men to their 1,134, in the Spanish land
batteries there were thirty-nine heavy guns, the
largest of greater caliber than any in the Amer-
ican Squadron. These, the ships being unar-
mored, might if properly handled have been the
decisive factor. A defeat or even a serious check
to the American forces, with the nearest navy-
yard 7,000 miles away, would have been fatal.
Dewey afterward related that his mind went
back to the advance on the forts below New Or-
leans thirty-six years before. Asking himself
the question "What would Farragut do?" he
drew strength from the conviction that he was
doing precisely what the great leader would have
done. The entrance into the bay was executed
without a hitch. Not a mine exploded. Only a
few shots were fired from the land batteries,
and these fell harmlessly as the rear of the col-
umn was passing. The squadron then steamed
slowly on toward Manila, twenty-five miles dis-
tant. When the mist of tropical dawn cleared
away, the Spanish ships were discovered at
anchor in front of Cavite, "formed in an irregu-
lar crescent" protected on the west by Cavite
peninsula and the battery at Sangley Point,
and on the east by the shoals off Las Pinas. The
American column, consisting of the Olympia
(flagship), the Baltimore, the Raleigh, the Pet-
rel, the Concord, and the Boston, headed south
toward the Spanish Squadron. At 5:30 A.M.,
May i, Dewey gave the word to begin firing,
and an eight-inch shell from the Olympia was
the signal to the squadron for battle. They had
been approaching on a converging course, and
as they reached the five-fathom curve near Ca-
vite they turned westward and ran in the gener-
al direction of the Spanish line, using their port
broadside. Reaching its extremity, with helm
to port, they "countermarched" and brought the
opposite batteries to bear. In this way they trav-
ersed the course three times to the west and
two times to the east, the range varying from
5,000 to 2,000 yards. The fire from the land
batteries, as was soon evident, could be for the
most part ignored. And though, the Spanish
ships fought with spirit, the inaccuracy of their
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